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EDITORIAL COMMENT 

COWBOY SONGS AND BALLADS 

JE TALK in the east of a public for poetry, and 
when we use this term we are usually thinking 
of the public who will, or who will not, be 
prevailed upon to buy the books of poetry 
regularly issued by the standard eastern pub- 
lishers. But poetry existed before the printing press, a plati- 
tude none the less important for being so consistently ignored 
that we are apt to forget that in this country there is a 
considerable public for poetry of which no account is taken 
in the yearly summaries of The Publishers' Weekly. I mean 
the public that enjoys and creates folk-poetry in the United 
States, a public much larger and more varied than we imagine. 
And I am thinking particularly of the public that enjoys the 
folk-poetry of the west and south-west — the cowboy songs, 
the songs of the rangers, songs of border outlaws, prospectors, 
hoboes, and other lonely outriders of civilization. To show 
that this public exists, even though no account is taken of it 
in the publishers' lists of best sellers, I offer the story I heard 
recently of a cowboy down on his luck who had printed a 
collection of cowboy songs which he had heard and remem- 
bered, and some of which he had written himself, and sold 
enough copies of the little paper-bound volume to set himself 
up in business again. By that I do not mean that he sold 
enough to buy himself a new outfit — "a forty-dollar saddle 
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on a twenty-dollar horse" — and start punching cattle again. 
No, the sum made on the little volume (I have one here at 
my hand) was very much more than that; it would have 
made any popular eastern poet envious. And the book was 
sold, not at bookstores or newsstands, but, like the old-country 
broadsides, at cow-camps, and round-ups and cattle fairs. 

The story is interesting because it shows that this poetry 
and this public constitute a world quite as distinct as that of 
Irish balladry, although, unlike many Irish folk-songs, these 
western songs have no literary ancestry. Moreover, although 
one may trace, in some instances, survivals of old English or 
Scotch folk-songs, as one finds them in the mountainous and 
isolated districts of certain eastern states, these western songs 
for the most part spring direct from the soil. They con- 
stitute perhaps our most indigenous folk-poetry. Too little 
attention has been paid, indeed, to the purely indigenous folk- 
poetry of the United States — excepting, of course, negro 
folk-songs. Perhaps it is because the folk-lore societies seem 
to pay so much more attention to tracing European survivals 
that it is commonly assumed that we have none! 

Mr. John A. Lomax's Cowboy Songs, first printed in 1 910 
and soon to be republished by the Sturgis & Walton Com- 
pany, has done much to correct that impression, in one field 
at least. In this book he has collected over a hundred and 
fifty of these cowboy songs and frontier ballads. They have 
come to be sung, he tells us, in the loneliness of night-herding, 
of driving the cattle north over the long trails, in cow-camps 
in winter, or around the camp-fire on the marches. 
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The song-making did not cease as the men went up the trail. 
Indeed the songs were here utilized for very practical ends. Not 
only were sharp, rhythmic yells — sometimes beaten into verse — 
employed to stir up lagging cattle, but also during the long watches 
the night-guards, as they rode round and round the herd, improvised 
cattle lullabies which quieted the animals and soothed them to sleep. 
Some of the best of the so-called "dogie songs" seem to have been 
created for the purpose of preventing cattle stampedes; such songs 
coming straight from the heart of the cowboy, speaking familiarly to 
his herd in the stillness of the night. 

The songs of this character are among the best in the book, 

not only the "dogie songs," that is, but the songs of a lyric 

character, such as The Cowboy's Lament, with its naive 

death-bed repentance, 

It was once in the saddle I used to go dashing, 
It was once in the saddle I used to be gay. 
First to the dram-house, then to the card-house, 
Got shot in the breast, I am dying today. 

Oh, beat the drum slowly and play the fife lowly, 
Play the Dead March as you carry me along; 
Take me to the green valley, there lay the sod o'er me, 
For I'm a young cowboy and I know I've done wrong. 

Or The Old Chisholm Trail: 

Feet in the stirrups and seat in the saddle, 
I hung and rattled with them long-horn cattle. 

Fully half the songs in the book, however, are of a narrative 
character, recounting the exploits of cowboys, or bandits, or 
other border heroes, and not a few of them describing with 
graphic vividness the hardships of the particular job under- 
taken, whether rounding up cattle, busting broncos, or elud- 
ing the sheriff. 

Mr. Lomax says that he has in some instances selected and 
put together what seem to him the best lines in several ver- 
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sions of the same song, but he has left out one very telling 

line, the third, in the version of Jesse James published in the 

American Folk-Lore Journal: 

It was on Friday night the moon was shinin' bright, 

An' Jesse was standin' fore his glass. 

Robert Ford's pistol ball brought him tremblin' from the wall, 

An' they laid poor Jesse in his grave. 

In rhythm and movement the songs follow for the most 
part a simple ballad structure, and their diction is full of the 
vitality of the soil, of the life that has produced them. We 
regret, with Mr. Lomax, that so much picturesque profanity 
has had to be left out, and we wonder if he and his publishers 
are wholly justified in doing so — if he needed to tone down 
the phrasing as much as he thought. As for those songs that 
could not be printed at all, we regret them too. Personally 
I do not believe that the American public is as puritanical as 
the press would have us believe. It is an advantageous form 
of advertising at times for work that requires advertising. 
Of course the Comstocks and their successors exist, but they 
are no gauge of the public, and I hardly think that cowboy 
profanity or descriptive epithet is the kind of immorality, 
supposedly, that would give the Comstockians a thrill. How- 
ever that may be, we hopei that in a later edition Mr. Lomax 
will feel that he can avail himself of a little more liberty in 
this respect, and not give us songs with the edge taken off. 

Incidentally it has occurred to me to wonder why there 
are no songs of sheep herders in Mr. Lomax's book, but I 
suppose it is because so large a majority of the sheep herders 
are Mexican, and sing in Spanish. It would be interesting 
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to have their songs transcribed and translated, as another 
contribution to the national fund of folk-poetry. 

We are fortunate this month, through the courtesy of 
Mr. H. H. Knibbs, in being able to present a cowboy song, 
High Chin Bob, which is not included in Mr. Lomax's book, 
and which has never been published so far as we know. Mr. 
Knibbs found the song in southern Arizona, the "Mokiones" 
being a corruption of the Mogollons, the mountains in the 
southern part of New Mexico and Arizona. This song 
of the cowboy who "belly-roped" a lion, and who never left 
the "glory trail" although he found it rough, is certainly a 
classic of the southwest. It has a swing, and a precision of 
phrasing rare enough in any poetry. Whoever the unknown 
author may be, on whichever side of the Great Divide, he is 
to be congratulated. A. C. H. 

TO THE WILDERNESS 

In the Yale Review for July Mr. Henry Seidel Canby 

discusses "the American impulse to take to the woods," an 

impulse reflected by American writers. He thinks that this 

"survival of the pioneering instinct" springs from a deep 

subconsciousness in the heart of the people. He says: 

Since our writing ceased being colonial English and began to 
reflect a race in the making, the note of woods-longing has been so 
insistent that one wonders whether here is not to be found at last 
the characteristic "trait" that we have all been patriotically seek- 
ing. ... It represents a search for a tradition, and its capture. 

We all remember the first Thanksgiving day of the pil- 
grim fathers — they decreed a feast because they had so nearly 
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